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Introduction 



According to the U.S. Census (2000), 42 percent of adults between the ages 25 and 64 
have, at most, a high school education. 1 Such widespread poor educational attainment is a 
problem, given that nearly two-thirds of all jobs, and the majority of jobs that pay wages 
sufficient to support a family, require skills associated with at least some education beyond high 
school (Camevale & Derochers, 2003). 

Low educational attainment is associated with high rates of unemployment and poverty. 
Figure 1 shows the relative wages and unemployment rates of working-age adults with different 
levels of education. In 2001, adults with an associate degree earned, on average, 25 percent more 
than did those with only a high school education. They also had an unemployment rate that was 
nearly one-third lower than that of workers who stopped their education after high school. 
Workers with a bachelor’s degree earned nearly 75 percent more and had nearly a two-thirds 
lower unemployment rate than did those with only a high school education. Figure 2 shows that 
the relative wages for workers with only a high school credential or less have declined since the 
1970s (U.S. Bureau of Census, 2002). The relative wages of workers with a bachelor’s degree 
have grown substantially over the past 20 years; the greatest wage increases go to those with an 
advanced degree. To improve their economic prospects, and avoid falling behind, adults with a 
high school education or less must get at least some postsecondary education, and preferably a 
degree. 

Community colleges are an important entry point to postsecondary education for adults 
with no previous college education. In Fall 2002, adults between the ages 25 and 64 represented 
35 percent of full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollments at two-year public colleges, compared with 

1 Authors’ calculations. 
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